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BUSHNELL’S ASHBURNHAM MONUMENT. 
By MRS. ESDAILE. 

This fine work, first published in the Walpole Society’s 
XVth volume by the present writer, has the great advant- 
age of being documented by Bushnell’s son; to understand 
it we must say something of the sculptor’s career; we have 
already met with him in connection with Lady May’s 
monument (S.N.Q. vili, 129). 

John Bushnell, while still the apprentice of Thomas 
Burman, a pupil of Edward Marshall, was induced by his 
master to marry his wife’s nurse whom the latter had him- 
self seduced ; on discovering the fact, the youth fied abroad 
with £15 of his master’s money in his pocket, and worked his 
way through France and across Europe, spending a couple 
of years in Bernini’s Rome and settling in Venice, where 
he obtained a commission for an enormous monument to a 
Mocenigo; while still working on it, Lord Tyrconnel met 
him and told him he had better come to England, as there 
was a great demand for sculpture there. Learning that 
his wife was dead, he did so; was patronised by Charles I1., 
executed the royal statues for Wren’s Temple Bar and 
three statues on the Royal Exchange (since 1912 to be 
seen on the first floor of the New Bailey) and had six 
more in hand when he quarrelled with the Gresham Com- 
mittee ; though he had found many patrons, his haughty and 
quarrelsome temper lessened his commissions, and a flaw 
in the title deeds of the Manor of Wandsworth, which he 
had purchased, lost him a lawsuit. He began to try 
speculations, such as bringing coals from Newcastle to 
London, inventing a hammer to break the strongest iron 
bars, and erecting a model of the Trojan Horse in whose 
head twelve men could dine to prove that Homer’s story 
was true. It blew over in a gale, and the landlord who had 
hired it as a drinking booth repudiated his bargain; his 
other schemes failed; and he died insane and bankrupt, in 
1701, leaving no will, being described in the registers of 
the parish of Paddington, as ‘* John Bushnell, Image 
Maker,’’ a singular survival of a medizval term. 

Stories about Bushnell were current, and Charles Stoakes, 
Nicholas Stone’s great-nephew, who lived to be nearly a 
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hundred, told Vertue enough to fire his curiosity. Bushnell’s 
unfurnished house in Tyburn [Park] Lane was still in- 
habited by his two sons, and at last Vertue records with 
triumph that he got in. He saw many ruined works by 
the sculptor, including a vast painting, and heard from the 
attorney son, who with his brother lived in the ruinous 
staircaseless house, protesting that the world was not 
worthy of their father, much about Bushnell’s history and a 
brief list of his works, including our Ashburnham monu- 
ment. More satisfactory evidence could not be required ; 
but the spectator who knows Bushnell’s work would, even 
in the absence of such evidence, exclaim aut Bushnell 
aut Diabolus. 

William Ashburnham, in classical dress, kneels beside 
his dying wife Jane, Countess of Marlborough; a cherub 
places the wreath of immortality upon her head; behind her 
is a looped-up canopy, a shield above it, with cherub heads 
appearing behind it; in the centre of the background is an 
escutcheon with a charming border of laurel leaves. The 
whole stands upon a ledger laid over a sarcophagus with a 
charmingly designed inscription tablet; at the four corners 
are pedestals bearing on the right a lighted lamp—the flame 
now missing—emblem of life after death, and her coronet, 
on the left the knight’s sword and shield; similar pedestals 
and emblems are found in another documented work, the 
splendid Lord Mordaunt at Fulham. 

In this surprising work the strata of Bushnell’s experi- 
ence are clearly visible. The shields of arms and heraldry 
are English, relics of his training under Burman; the canopy 
held back by angels is a favourite device of such early 
seventeenth century sculptors as the Christmases; the 
flying cherub is Italian, the impassioned husband French; 
the dramatic character of the whole is coloured by the work 
of Bernini, yet such is the intensity of feeling in Ashburn- 
ham’s face that we forget the absurdities and incongruities 
and think only of his grief. Vertue criticised Bushnell’s 
anatomy, and we may do the same; yet his fiery spirit 
triumphs over the limitations of his art, and he, like 
Roubiliac after him, used admirable marbles, polished to 
perfection, and a quite admirable script. 

It is hoped to illustrate this and the other Ashburnham 
monument in a future number; though documentary 
evidence is lacking, it is surely the very irony of fate that 
that is, beyond doubt, the work of Bushnell’s master, 
Burman. 
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THE LOWEY OF PEVENSEY. 
BY L. F. SALZMAN. 


Throughout the Middle Ages the clash between royal and 
private or local franchises, or rights of jurisdiction, was a 
constant source of disputes—the administration of the law 
and the profits being closely associated. Among these 
franchises those belonging to the group of Sussex and 
Kentish ports familiar to us as the Cinque Ports (though 
the Five Ports were never thus frenchified in English docu- 
ments before the seventeenth century) were some of the 
most sweeping. The town and port of Pevensey as a 
member of Hastings undoubtedly shared these privileges, 
and its barons claimed that the district round, including the 
parishes of Pevensey and Westham, much of Hailsham and 
parts of Herstmonceux and Wartling, forming the Lowey 
or Liberty of Pevensey, was also within the franchise. This 
was generally admitted, but about 1320 the Crown made an 
attempt to get, or recover, full jurisdiction over much of 
the marshlands. The Crown lawyers therefore drew up a 
statement of their case, or at least of their claims, in the 
document of which a translation is here given. 


[Rentals and Surveys (P.R.O.), 15, no. 69. | 

The township of Pevenese is of the franchise of the Five 
Ports as a member of Hastinges; and it is bounded by the 
walls of the town as far as the wall of the Castle, and 
from the walls of the town as far as the ferry (passage), 
and from the ferry to the sea. And all the lands round the 
town on either side up to the ferry and the sea are geldable 
as of the body of the County. 

The men of the said town of Pevenesse have encroached 
and intruded on the King and the geldable and the body 
of the County. To wit:—Manekesie [Manxey], which is 
worth yearly 4.15 and ought to be held of the King in chief 
as of the Barony of Egle, which is now in the hands of 
Queen Isabelle, by service which gives (the right of) ward 
and marriage when it escheats and relief; of which the 
King will be deprived if this land, with the other lands 
underwritten, are allowed to the franchise of the Five Ports 
as the said men have encroached on the King; for lands 
which are of the franchise of the Five Ports should be quit 
of ward and marriage and relief. All the tenants of 
Manekesie at all times used and of right ought to plead 
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by common law, but since the encroachment they plead in 
the franchise (courts) to the great disherison of the King 
and his Crown and to the great injury of his Chancery for 
fines, amercements, and issues, and the pleas of the Crown. 

BIESTENOVER [Bestnover, east of Pevensey Bridge], 
which is worth yearly £40, ought also to be held of the 
King in chief as of the Barony by service, etc. And in 
the same way the King will lose in wardship when it 
escheats. 

LAMPHAM [east of Church Acre Bridge], which is worth 
yearly £32, and many villeins hold of Nichole de Aldeham 
(who holds it) as dower of the inheritance of Francis her 
son; which land the said Francis ought to hold of the King 
in chief by service which gives wardship and marriage, etc., 
together with the other lands in various counties of the 
inheritance of Baldwin de Aldeham his father, of which the 
King will lose as above said. Moreover the said villeins 
since the time of the encroachment claim to be free, because 
the franchise of the Five Ports is such that those who dwell 
in the said franchise for a year and a day without being 
challenged are free, and so these villeins claim to be free, 
to the great disparison or loss of the King during wardship, 
as in tallage, (?) compositions (conisaunce), and other 
profits. 

Atpecourt [Old Court, S.W. of Wartling]|, which is 
worth yearly £40, is held of William Griseloun who holds 
in chief of the King by service, etc., and so the King will 
lose, etc. 

KEIGNESCOURTE,! which is worth yearly £15, ought to be 
held, etc. 

Cuuttye [Chilley] is in the hands of various tenants 
who ought to hold, etc. And the lands are worth yearly 
£100. 

Horsie [Horseye], one half is in the hands of various 
tenants, like Chillie, and they ought to hold, etc. And 
these lands are worth yearly £100. And the other half of 
Horsie together with the villeinage ought to be held of the 
King in chief by service as above said. Which villeins 
also claim to be free for the same reason as the abovesaid 
villeins, and so the King will lose, etc. And these lands are 
worth yearly £60. 

1 There is a field called ‘‘ Old Court ’’ between the two branches 
of Kentland Fleet. 
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Wyperse [Widear, between Horseye and Rickney], 
which is worth yearly £20, ought to be held, etc. 

Courie [Great Curry, east of Widear] and the Marsh, 
which are worth yearly 4.40, which belong to the Priory of 
Michelham of which the King is patron (fundeur) in right 
of the Barony of the Egle, of which the King ought to 
have custody during vacancies, of which the King will be 
deprived as above said. 

Doune [Down Ash] is in the hands of various tenants, 
like Chillie, who ought to hold, etc. And these lands are 
worth yearly £100. 

HANEKEHAM [Hankham] also is in the hands of tenants 
who ought, etc. And they are worth yearly £67. 

WESTHAMME is also in the hands of tenants who ought, 
etc. And the lands are worth yearly £20. And in West- 
hamme also Roger de la Ware has bought (a marche) land 
which he ought to hold of the King, and so the King will 
lose as is above said. 

OrreHAM [Otham], which is worth yearly £10, which 
belongs to the Abbot of Begeham [Bayham] and is held 
of Andrew de Saukeuil who holds in chief of the King, and 
so the King will lose as is above said of the Prior of 
Muchelham. 

Dictone [Dittons, east of Polegate] ought to be held of 
the King in chief, and the land is worth 4os., and so the 
King will lose as is above said. 

LANGENIE [Langney] and HoTHiecH [lost], which are 
worth yearly £40, which belong to the Priory of Lewes of 
which the Earl of Gareyne [Warenne] is patron and of 
which he will have custody during vacancies and the King 
during wardship when it escheats, and so the King will lose. 

Pe.incE [Peelings, south of Hankham] and the marsh, 
which are worth yearly £10, which belong to the Abbey 
of Gresteyn in Normandy, of the gift of the Lord of L’Aigle 
[le Baron del Egle|? which land should be in the custody 
of the Lord of the Egle during vacancies, of which the 
King will lose as above said. 

HEGHELAUNDE [lost], which is worth yearly toos., is held 
of William Maufe, who holds in chief of the King, to whom 
custody of that land ought to escheat as guardian of the 
guardian when it escheats, and so the King will lose, etc. 

SCHERNEUOLDE [Sharnfold, west of Peelings], which is 
worth yearly 100s. ought to be held, etc. 

2 Richer of L’Aigle (de Aquila). 
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GLINDLEGH [Glynleigh], which is worth yearly £40, is 
in the hands of various tenants who ought to hold of the 
King in chief, like those of Chillie, and so the King will 
lose, etc. 

Moreover, in Chillie, Horsie, la Doune, Hanekeham, and 
Glindlegh there are 30 (xx e dis) tenants who always used 
and ought to hold of the Lord of the Egle in villeinage, and 
to be tallaged high and low at his will, making ransom 
(rechat) of their blood, and being reeves (prouez) when so 
elected; and there still (did so) within the last 12 years: 
to wit—Hugh de Chillie, Simon Lytlewatte, in the time of 
John de Wynterselle, bailiff of the King and of the then 
Queen Margaret; which villeins by colour of the said 
franchise since the encroachment as above said claim to be 
free and to hold freely, to the disherison of our lord the 
King and to the great injury of the present Queen. 

The total value of the aforesaid lands is £730 13s. 4d., 
of which the King will be deprived when it escheats, as is 
above said, if the encroachment and intrusion are permitted. 
Besides the profit which would arise from the aforesaid 
34 (xxiiij e dis) villeins for fines of their lands, ransom of 
their blood, tallage, and other profits and customs which 
cannot be certainly estimated. Moreover the profits which 
would come to the King from all these tenants in fines in 
his courts before the justices, amercements, issues, and 
other forfeitures which would arise if they were at the 
common law as they ought to be, which cannot be estimated 
because of the uncertainty of them. 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 


(continued from p. 217, vol. viit) 

By courtesy of the Rector I have been kindly permitted 
to extract the specific references to Sussex from the 
Marriage registers, as far as now still available, of the 
following united Churches :— 

St. Alban, Wood Street (pulled down 1632, rebuilt but 
not entirely destroyed in the Great Fire, restored 
1685 but destroyed 29th Dec., 1940, by enemy 
action) ; 

St. Olave, Silver Street (destroyed in the Great Fire 
and not rebuilt but united with St. Alban) ; 
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St. Michael, Huggan Lane, nr. Wood Street (destroyed 
in the Great Fire and rebuilt 1673, but pulled down 
1894 and united with St. Alban); 

St. Mary Staining (destroyed in the Great Fire and not 
rebuilt, but united with St. Michael). 


In view of the destruction of several register books 
through enemy action, it may be as well also to record 
details of those that were saved, the four oldest of which 
(marked *) had been fortunately lent to me just before 
the air-raid for the purpose of these Sussex extracts and are 
now, with the rest, deposited at the National Provincial 
Bank, Limited, Overseas Branch, London. 


ST. ALBAN, WOOD STREET. Three books are saved :— 
* (1) Christenings: 1662-1786. 
Marriages: 1662-1754. 

(These are ‘‘ since Mr. Wm. Robinson became 
minister in 1662,’’ but there is a gap 1667-1670 
with the remark ‘‘ The fire of London was the 
cause of this vacancy or omission of Marriages ”’ 
against the marriage entry 19 March, 1666.) 

Burials: 1662-1786. 
(2) Marriages only: 1754-1811. 

(This includes St. Olave, Silver Street, and the last 
marriage 24 Feb., 1811, was certified 10 Apr., 
1856, as being the last entry in the book.) 

(3) Marriages only: 1903-1934. 

(This book ‘‘ no. 2’ contains 16 marriages from 

30 May, 1903, to 20 July, 1934.) 


Sussex entries from the above :— 


1671—Dec. 21. Willia’ Hunt aiged about 25 yeares 
& Joane Thomas aiged about 20 yeares boath of ye 
Towne of Medhurst in Sussex was married by Mr. 
Robinson & with licence. 

1751—Sep. 17. Richard Richeson of Frant in Sussex, 
batchlour & Anne Hickman of Lamberhurst in Kent, 
widow, per Mr. Morgan, Curate of ye old Jewry 
wth licence from ye Bp. of London. 

1752—Jan. 15. Samuell Ollive of St. Michael in 
Lewes in Sussex, widower, & Esther Barnard of 
Alhallows on ye Wall, London, spinster, per J. 
Berriman, Rector wth licence from ye Bp. of London. 
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ST. OLAVE, SILVER STREET. One book only is saved (apart 
from the joint marriage register 1754-1811 with St. 
Alban) :— 

Christenings: 1562-1770. 

* )Marriages: 1562-1688, and then two entries 1743. 

Burials: 1563-177 

Although this book (much of which is illegible or 
faded) is labelled St. Olave, I am of the opinion that 
at least the portion before the Great Fire is really 
St. Albans, and this view is strengthened by reason 
that vol. 2 (1802) of J. P. Malcolm’s ‘‘ Londonium 
Redivivum ’’ gives extracts from the register of 
St. Albans and these are in this book. 

There is no specific Sussex entry in this book, the 
parishes of the marrying parties being rarely given. 

ST. MICHAEL, HUGGAN LANE, NEAR WOOD STREET. 

This register is the most interesting of the four parishes, 
and three books are saved :— 
*(1) Christenings: 1558-1661. 
Marriages: 1558-1661. 
Burials: 1558-1659. 
(2) Burials only: 1678-1812 (including also St. Mary 
Staining). 

(About 1608-1625 there are several entries of burials 
of persons ‘‘ out of the countre ’’ sometimes with 
the addition of ‘‘ prisoner’’ as distinct from 
burials of ‘* prisoners out of ye Compter.’’) 

(3) Marriages: 1754-1812 (including also St. Mary 

Staining). 
Banns of Marriage: 1754-1815. 





Sussex entries from these: 
1606—May 8. Robert Fowler of Rotherfeld, Sussex, 
gent. and Elizab. Baker, widowe soiorning wth Mr. 
Hukelie. 
i611—July 8. Jhon Gage of the countie of Sussex, 
Esquyre, & Penelope Lady Trencher of Clarkenwel, 
by Mr. Anthonie Mattocke in my! absence. 
*1617—Dec. 7. Peeter Hukelie, Haberdasher merchant, 


! Presumably Edward Brogden, Rector. 

2 See also the burial extracts. He evidently married again as under 
date 1623 June 5 Dorothie dau. of Peter Hukelie, Haberdasher, 
& Judith his wife, was baptised. Their marriage is not recorded 
in the register of this parish. 
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& Elizabeth dau. of Wm. Fowle of Wadhurst, 
Sussex, Esquyre. 

1625—June 7. Philip Humber & Dinah (blank) widow, 
late of Rye, p. licent.? 

1627—Jan. 3. William Clarke of Sutton (no county 
recorded), schoolemaster, & Anne Tuckney of Barking 
parish, 

1642—Jan. 18. Mr. Robert Goddin of Ifield in Sussex, 
& Mary Byfeild of this parish. 


1616—Jan. 30. Buried a mayden daughter Elizab. 
daughter of Robert Fowle of Rotherfeylde, Sussex, 
soiorning wth Mr. Peter Hukele. 

1618—Oct. 13. Buried Elizabeth wife of Peter 
Hukelye, Haberdasher. 

1620—June 24. Dyed in thouse of Mr. Peter Hukelye, 
(blank) wiffe of Mr. Thomas Hukelye whose body 
they carryed away wthout our knowld. and I knowe 
not where they buryed her by gesse at Deppeforde. 

1624—July 16. Buried a chrysome son of Mr. Peter 
Hukely, Habderdasher, & Judyth his wife. 

1625—July 26. Buried Mrs. Judeth Hukely wife of 
Mr. Peter Hukely, Haberdasher. 

1631—Apr. 19. Buried Mr. Peter Hukely, Haber- 
dasher. 


ST. MARY STAINING. One book only is saved (apart from 
the joint Burial and Marriage registers with St. 
Michael) :— 

* Births and Christenings only: 1673-1812 (labelled 
book s). 
There is no specific Sussex entry in this book. 


All other register books of these four parishes were 
reduced to ashes except three parchment books which, 
through the heat by fire to which they were subjected, have 
shrivelled up to about a third of their original size and 
have become a congealed mass which neither the British 
Museum nor the Public Record Office can satisfactorily 
renovate. The latter very kindly tackled one of these books 
which bore the inscription ‘‘ St. Michael’s Marriages 
15 May 1654 to 4 Apr. 1752 ’’ and succeeded in detaching 
1 This entry is one of two marriages entered by Arthure Jackson, 


(Rector) ‘* from a wastbooke kept by Mr. Edward Brogden late 
Parson.’ 
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a page or two which revealed that the book apparently 
started with Baptisms before 1660; the rest of this book is 
mostly a black mass. 

It may be useful also to record here the list of register 
books up to 1812 as given in the Census Return of 1831, 
volume 3 :— 

St. Alban and St. Olave. 

1 and 2 Baptisms and Burials: 1566-1812. 
3 and 4 Baptisms and Burials: 1786-1812. 
5-7 Baptisms, Burials and Marriages: 1662-1812. 


St. Michael. 
1 and 2, 1559-1661, Baptisms, Marriages and Burials 
(but Burials to 1812). 


St. Mary Staining. 
1, Baptisms, 1673-1812 and united (St. Michael), 
2, Baptisms, Marriages and Burials, 1655-1812 (Marr. 


1753)- 


THE WORKING OF A MEDIEVAL MANOR. 
Contributed by THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 


The periodical Accounts of Reeves and Bailiffs of Manors 
give firsthand evidence of the working of these manors, 
and the Account for 1366 of the small Manor of Streat, 
situate some five miles from Lewes, of which the first por- 
tion is printed below, may serve not only for this purpose, 
but also as an example of the method adopted to arrive at 
the results of such working. It is evidently in a set form, 
and the fact that accounts of Sussex manors of both earlier 
and later dates are so exactly alike in construction and 
wording seems to indicate that there were professional 
clerks who went from manor to manor to prepare the 
accounts. The person accounting, be he reeve or bailiff, 
would have kept a journal of all his receipts and payments, 
and it was the clerk’s duty to arrange them in proper form, 
with the privilege, of course, of adding an item for his own 
fee for making up the account, in the present case, 2s., but 
sometimes as much as 6s. 8d. or more. 


But the account is not complete as we have it to-day when 
the clerk leaves it. One notices that the figures repre- 
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senting the totals of the various groups of items are in a 
different handwriting from the rest of the document; this 
is the work of the Auditor, probably the lord’s Land 
Steward, who, as we see in the present account, does not 
hesitate to strike out items of expenditure which he 
considers should be disallowed. 


The manor account is normally made up at Michaelmas 
for the year then ended, but the account here printed is 
only for the latter part of a year, due probably to a change 
of reeve during the year, consequently we miss any refer- 
ence to sowing and harrowing and other matters incident 
to the earlier part of the year. 


But what is perhaps more noticeable is the absence from 
the Account of Corn and Stock, which is invariably written 
on the back of the main account, of any harvest results. 
The proceeds of the harvest of the 1644 acres which we are 
told had been sown had not yet been ascertained and would 
appear in the account for the next year, with full details 
showing how it had been dealt with, by sale or in expendi- 
ture in the manor or in seed, and even in this present 
account we have an example of how strictly this meticulous 
accounting is applied. The reeve is apparently unable to 
explain what has become of 3 pecks of wheat and therefore 
its price is charged against him, with some other small 
items, among the Receipts under the heading ‘‘ Sales 
upon the Account,’’ a regular heading in these accounts 
to include anything that the person accounting is unable to 
place elsewhere. 


The customary works that tenants of the manor were 
bound to perform for the lord were an important feature 
in the working of the manor farm, the extent of which 
liability varied considerably in different manors. In some 
manors it was very heavy, in this manor of Streat it was 
comparatively light, but even so, the total of Winter Works 
and Harvest Works due from the customary tenants, 
details of which are given on the back of the account, 
amounted to over 1,500 in a full year. It is doubtful 
whether each work represented a full day’s work, but if it 
did, the total would be equivalent to the work of four addi- 
tional farm servants throughout the year. The details show 
that for the period of the account there had been due from 
9g customary tenants and 10 cottars (the smaller tenants) 
155 Winter Works and 412} Harvest Works, but it 
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appears that the lord had recently enfranchised some of the 
holdings and the tenants then held freely and were no 
longer liable for customary works. Allowance is made for 
this loss of works, which probably necessitated the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of hired labour, but the works 
still due, together with the help of 36 men who came to 
the usual Boon-day reaping, independently of customary 
works, resulted in 1424 acres out of the 164} acres sown 
being harvested at a cash cost of gs. 5d., being the cost of 
bread, beef, ale and cheese provided for the Boon-day feast, 
of which, incidentally, the largest item 4s. was for ale 
bought. This work if performed by hired labour would 
have cost not less than £3 3s. 6d. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REEVE OF THE MANOR OF STREAT, 1366. 
(Translation. ) 


STRETES.—Account of Richard Nyman, Reeve of Thomas 
de Say, knight, there, from the 12th day of June, 40 Edw. 
III to Michaelmas next following, for 15 weeks and 5 days. 


Rents of Assize.—The same renders account of 19s. 24$d. 
received from rents there at Midsummer, as appears in the 
previous account. And of 31s. 4}$d. from rents there at 
Michaelmas, because so in the preceding account. And of 
6d. from 2 dog leashes (copulis canum) with tirrets, of 
rent there at the same term. And of 2d. of new rent of 
John Colewell. 

Sum 51s. 3d. 

Tallage and Chevage.—And of tos. 114d., because so in 
the preceding account, received from tallage of niefs at 
Michaelmas. And of 3d. received from chevage of William 
Aluard, and no more because Thomas Leman who gave 
yearly of chevage at Michaelmas is dead. 

Sum 11s. 24d. 


Ferms and Customs.—From ferm of the Sheepwalk at 
the Gote, nothing because in the lord’s hands. And of 5s. 
received from the ferm of a tenement sometime John 
Aghemond’s, so let to Robert atte Wythye to be paid at 
Midsummer and Michaelmas for 2 terms. 

Sum 5s. 


Pasture Sold.—And of 24s. received from agistment of 
cattle going upon the lord’s pasture between Hockday and 
Michaelmas. (Margin :—Enquire concerning this pasture.) 








| 
| 
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And of 8s. 4d. réceived from Walter atte Herst for 100 
wethers (multones) pastured there by the year, for each 
head id. And of 12d. received from Geoffrey atte Wyk 
for 12 wethers pastured there, each head as above. And 
of 12d. received of Agnes le Frensch for 12 wethers pas- 
tured there by the year. And of 12d. received of Reinald 
de Hammes for 12 wethers pastured there by the year. 
From pasture of the Russchette nothing this year, because 
it was depastured by the lord’s cattle. From fruit in the 


garden this year 44d. 
Sum 35s. 84d. 


Issues of the Garden.—And of 44d. (struck out :—because 
above) received from the whole fruit growing in the garden 
there sold to Walter Knyght of Stanmere. And of 2s. 6d., 
because so acknowledged, received from pasture in the 
garden at the Gote sold by Jocelyn Taylour. 

Sum 2s. 6d. 


Stock Sold.—And of 2s. 6d. received for the hide of an 
ox murrained, as on the dorse [of the account], sold. 
Sum 2s. 6d. 


Hay Sold.—And of 4s. received from one cartload of 
Hay, with cartage, so sold to John Wyvellsden of Lewes. 
And of 3s. 6d. received from one rick (mullone) of hay sold 
to John Fader. 

Sum 7s. 6d. 


Perquisites of Court.—And of 7s. 4d. received from the 
perquisites of the first court of Sir Thomas de Say held 
there on Friday in the morrow of St. Barnabas the Apostle. 

Sum 7s. 4d. 

Outside Receipts.—And of 7s. 8d. received from the lord 

for the thatch of the house there and for buying oats for 


provender of the lord’s horse. 
Sum 7s. 8d. 


Sales upon the Account.—From various things sold 
upon the account, 3s. o}d, 
Sum 3s. o}d. 
Sum total of all receipts £6 13s. 63d. 
(To be continued; the rest of the document consists of 
accounts of expenses and of corn and stock.) 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
LIX.—ST. GEORGE, TROTTON. 


This is notable as a large and late example of the single 
chamber plan, the whole fabric, except the seventeenth- 
century porch, being of the early fourteenth century. It 


Parish Church of Sf George 
Trotton 
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was planned by the master mason in four bays, but roofed 
by the master carpenter in six. The two brasses are well 
known; the altar tomb of Thomas, Lord Camoys shows 
that the sanctuary steps that it crosses have remained 
unaltered since the fifteenth century. A painting on the 
west wall presents a somewhat unusual treatment of its 
subject, the Last Judgement. 
W.D.P. 
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WILLS OF SUSSEX CLERGY. 


Contributed by THE REV. A. C. CROOKSHANK. 


Extracts from Calendar of Wills in the Consistory Court of the 
Bishop of Chichester, 1482-1800. (British Record Society, 49.) 


937 








won 





Alpart Sir John priest and parson Estwightryng 1523 
Androwe John priest Videdinge 1558 
[ ?Woolbeding } 
Archer Edward clerk W. Chiltington 1638 
Ashpole Sir William ~ Arundell 1538 
Atkynson Sir Thomas preist No place given 1550 
Avery William clerk Vicar of 
Warnham 1684 
Ball Richard clerk Wiginholt 1593 
Bangor Edward clerk Pagham 1636 
(? Baugor) 
Banks John clerk Stenning 1599 
Barrett Michael clerk Burpham 1670 
Barton Syr Richarde parson Tullyngton 1546 
Benyngton Syr Roberte oe Funtington 1549 
Berrier Gregory clerk Burpham 1636 
Bettesworth Charles clerk Petworth 1735 
Bickley Thomas — Bishop of 
Chichester 1596 
Blayney David clerk Merston 1676 
Blinston Ralph clerk Fittleworth 1637 
Bordman Isaac - Vicar of 
Sompting 1706 
Bound Alex clerk Petworth 1622 
Boley Richard clerk Wigginholte 1630 
Boley William clerk Cold Waltham 1637 
Bowstret Sir Richarde Vicar Ovynge 1557 
Bradbridge Augustine Treasurer of 
Cathedral Church Chichester 1567 
Bradschaw John parson Burton 54: 
Bramston James clerk Blendworth, 
S’pton and 
Lurgashall 1744 
Brandon Sir William Chapelen Horsham 1543 
Bryges Sir Robert - No place given 1551 
Browne Joseph clerke Rusper 1633 
Browne Richard clerk Barlavington 1584 
Bull Sir Henrie Curat Tortington 1545 
Burges Thomas clerk Grafham 1673 
Busby William clerk Arundell 1546 
Calvert Ralph clerk Walberton 1675 
Canner Christopher clerk Climping 1677. 
Carpenter Edmund B.D. Vicar of Finden 1619 
Carr Alan clerk Chiltington 1667 
Carr John - Rector of 
Southstoke 1799 
Carr Robert clerk Chiltington 1677 
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Carr 
Carrs 
Castle 
Chalemont 
Chaloner 


Chaundler 
Chaplin 


Charman 
Child 
Clerke 
Clever 
Colebrooke 
Coles 


Colley 
Collins 
Collins 
Collyng 
Colpas 


Colt 
Coxe 
Cutter 
Dalgress 


Dallender 
Davis 
Deare 
Dennis 


Diggons 
Diggons 


Dodwell 
Dowse 
Drake 
Duncanson 


Duppa 
Dyson 
Earll 
Eburne 
Evans 
Eyles 
Fenton 
Fermr 
Feror 
Ferybe 
Fletcher 
Fogden 
Forbe 
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Thomas 
William 
Richard 

Syr Gylyan 
John 


William 
John 


Thomas 
Sir Phylip 
Anthony 
John 

John 
Edmund 


Hugh 
John 
Roger 
Wylliam 
John 


John 
Laurence 
Charles 
William 


Henry 
Hew 
Ralph 
Robert 
Thomas 


Thomas 


William 
Sir Robert 
John 
Henry 


Henry 
Austen 
Ralph 
Samuel 
Griffith 
George 
Richarde 
John 
John 
John 
John 
Thomas 


John 


(To be continued.) 


clerk 
clerk 
clerk 


rector 


clerk 
preist 
parson 
clerk 


clerk 
clerk 
clerk 
curat 
clerk 


rector . 
parson 
clerk 
clerk 


minister 
p’son 
minister 
rector 


clerk 


clerk 
clerk 


clerk 
clarke 
clerk 
clerk 
clerk 
clerk 
curate 
curat 
vicar 
pryste 
parson 
clerk 
preste 


North Mundham 
Arundel 
Eastergate 
No place given 
Rector of 
Stopham 
Sullington 
Parson of 
Eastdene 
Stoppam 
Goring 
Cowdrye 
Stedham 
Midhurst 
Rector of 
Storrington 
Harting 
Horsham 
Hunston 
Lysse 
Vicar of 
Hartynge 
Bepton 
Eastdeane 
Ferring 
Wisborough 
Greene 
Do. 
Lurgyssall 
Harting 
Stopham 
Vicar of 
Willington 
Vicar of 
Wyllingdon 
West Grinstead 
Westchiltington 
Ovinge 
Minister of 
Donnington 
Barlavington 
Pulbroughe 
Eartham 
Itchingfield 
Westgrinsted 
Westdean 
Selsey 
Est Lavant 
Westdean 
Ford 
West Grynstede 
Fytillworth 
Forde 


1680 
1620 
1681 
1548 


1661 
1669 


1605 
1607 
1545 
1561 
1566 
1773 


1692 
1641 
1642 
1708 
1541 


1587 
1518 
1557 
1715 


1748 
1661 
1550 
1611 
1667 


1595 


1600 
1695 
1558 
1682 


1652 
1616 
1550 
161) 
1672 
1591 
1679 
1552 
1554 
1526 
1525 
1557 
1585 
1500 














380 
320 
381 
148 


561 
369 


505 
507 
945 
61 
966 
773 


692 
641 
642 
708 
541 


387 
518 
557 
715 


748 
661 
550 
611 
667 


595 


600 
695 
558 
682 


652 
616 
550 
611 
672 
591 
679 
552 
554 
526 
|525 
557 
1585 
500 
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NOTES 


A PALAZOLITH FROM STOPHAM.— I found a beautiful 
paleolithic implement in the garden of Stopham Rectory 
in June last; and I think it should be put on record, to 
co-ordinate with other finds in the district. 

The implement is 6 
inches long, greatest width 
is 44 inches, and greatest 
thickness 14 inches. The 
edges of the butt end have 
been somewhat rounded for 
hand grip by _ battering, 
and it is beautifully chipped 
round the pointed end. It 
is ochreous in colour, as if 
gravel stained, and has 
a cherty inclusion, which | 
have tried to indicate by 
the dotted circle in the 
drawing. 

It had been dug up in 
the Rectory garden in the 
process of making a new 
bed a few minutes before | 
spotted it, so it was really 
found in situ, the soil being 
loamy with lumps of sand- 
stone (?). I did not see any gravel, or anything 
suggesting a river terrace, where it was found. 

The height of the garden above sea level is 100 feet. 

There is an accidental fracture in the side of the flint; 
[| have shown it in the drawing. It shows no sign of 
water-rolling. EDWARD WIGHT. 





LIBERTY STONES.—Two boundary stones of the 
Liberty of Pevensey have been pointed out to me by old 
inhabitants of Hailsham and Polegate respectively. 

One is mentioned in the Pevensey Hundred Court Book, 
29 April 1723, when the ‘‘ Highway from Down Ash to 
Liberty Stone in the parish of Hailsham "’ is presented as 
in need of repair. Mr. Salzman in his History of Hailsham 
describes it as ‘‘ a flat stone lying in the path by the hedge, 
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which is one of the boundary marks of the Pevensey 
Liberty. 

The stone is a fine-grained, light coloured sandstone, very 
irregularly oval in plan, 4 feet long and about 20 inches 
wide. By probing the thickness was found to be about 
12 inches. There is a smaller cubical stone close to the 
larger and nearer the hedge. This boundary mark is almost 
exactly 50 yards on the Hailsham Town side of the Old 
Swan, a building actually an inn about half a century ago. 


The Polegate stone (also in Hailsham parish) is an 
irregularly shaped mass of chert, 5 feet long, 27 inches at 
its widest and probably nearly 24 inches thick. It is situated 
on the east side of Polegate High Street, just behind the 
pavement, exactly opposite the Congregational Church. 


These relics of an ancient example of local Government 
should be preserved, as by good fortune they have been 
till now, and this note may perhaps draw the attention 
of the Roads Authority to their historical value. 

H.J.G. 


PRIESTHAUS, WESTHAM.—Some light is thrown on 
the excavations at Priesthaus mentioned in S.A.C., xlv, 
204-208, by the memories of Miss E. Webber of the Fostel, 
Hankham. Her father, John Webber (1811-1898), was the 
ganger in charge of some thirty men, about 1873-1874, who 
dug up stone from the site of Old Place and hauled it to 
Glynleigh, where it was used to add to that house, then 
only used as a farmhouse tenanted by Henry Chapple, 
bailiff to Col. William Taylor (1838-1897). The front 
turrets and the paving of the back premises of Glynleigh 
were built of this material. The work of excavation was 
suddenly stopped, possibly by the Home Office, as it was 
found that the site was a graveyard. 

Miss Webber well remembers seeing her father run his 
knife round the edges of the brass in the slab of stone 
on the morning it was unearthed, and it was he who fixed 
the stone in the floor of the entrance porch of Priesthaus. 
John Webber was also postman at Hankham for 60 years. 


Col. Taylor at this time owned Glynleigh, Priesthaus and 
Thorn House, all in Westham parish, and lived in all three 
in turn. The last named, a short distance west of Stone 
Cross, is, no doubt, at or near Torne or Thorne, found in 
13th cent. documents (Place-Names of Sussex, p. 448). Its 
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name was altered to Hankham Place about 1913 though it 
has no connection with Hankham. The law against the 
infringement of ‘‘ Ancient Lights ’’ might well be extended 
to include ancient names. W. H. CAMPLIN. 


QUERIES 


BAILEY AND NEWICK.—In any good Gaelic dictionary 
will be found an interesting and suggestive account of the 
meanings of the word Baile, which among others bore that 
of ‘‘ the Place,’’ i.e., the mansion house, or perhaps main 
settlement, or hamlet, and may or may not have some 
connection with the Latin ‘‘ villa.’’ It is impossible to 
verify recollection at the moment, but if memory is to be 
trusted it is the French author of a work on the Celts in 
Europe who has noted the two contrasted names of Baile 
and Newick, or the Old Place and the New Place. 

A noteworthy juxtaposition of these names occurs in the 
parish of Heathfield, where on the south side of the road 
from Lewes to Burwash is Baily, or Bailey, more lately 
Baily Park, now Heathfield Park. On the opposite side of 
the road is Newick, the house which still stands within its 
moat. 

If there is anything in the connection between Celtic 
Baily and Saxon Newick it is an interesting example of a 
natural and indeed inevitable tendency to Saxonise a British 
place name. When such a translation took place, a per- 
fectly pure English pedigree, proved from medieval docu- 
ments, may have left unsuspected, as in the case of the 
Heathfield Baily, a British origin. For reasons which I do 
not specify here place names including the element ‘‘merry”’ 
may be another example, e.g., Merryweather, Merriment. 

It would be of interest to know whether there are in 
Sussex other examples of Bailey and Wick names appearing 
in the same neighbourhood. Does the parish of Newick 
contain any trace in farm, field, or ‘‘ lost ’’ place name of 
that Baily or older ‘‘ wick ’’ which the parish name 
suggests? And can any of the Bailey names be matched 
with its ‘‘ wick ’’ successor ? D. MACLEOD. 





sé 


PROPERTY IN BURWASH.—In the Will (dated 1725) 


7 
of my ancestor Edward Collins of Burwash it was stated :— 


‘* Whereas by Indenture bearing date the 28th day 
of March which was in the year of our Lord one 
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thousand seven hundred and seventeen there is a security 
to me made from John Lade of Warbleton in the said 
County of Sussex gent. upon certain Lands and 
premises which I lately sold him lying and being in 
Burwash aforesaid for the sum of Thirty pounds p. ann. 
to be paid for and during the term of my naturall life 
And after my decease for the payment of Thirty pounds 
p. ann. for and during the term of the naturall life 
of my loving wife Elizabeth Collins And after her 
decease for the payment of Six hundred and _ thirty 
pounds of lawfull money of great Britain to such person 
or persons as I| should direct by this my Will as by 
the said Indenture more at large appears And whereas 
the said John Lade afterwards sold the Mortgaged 
lands and premises unto John Butler of Burwash 
aforesaid Esquire since deceased subject and lyable 
nevertheless to the payment of the said yearly sum of 
Thirty pounds and the said sum of Six hundred and 
thirty pounds in manner as aforesaid.”’ 


Is it possible to trace the identity of the premises 
referred to? 


The children of Edward Collins were born during the 
years 1661 to.1676 and he was apparently identical with 
Edward, born 1635, the eldest son of Martin and Margaret 
Collins of Burwash. It appears probable that the marriage 
of his parents took place in 1634, the date inscribed on the 
porch of the house now known as ‘‘ Bateman’s,’’ with 
which the family is thought to have been connected. 


In the Victoria County History John Butler is stated to 
have built ‘‘ Rampynden ”’ in Burwash. 


REPLY 


CLAYTON WALL PAINTINGS.—In reply to enquiries 
which have been made as to the existence of copies of the 
paintings on the walls of Clayton Church, we are informed 
that some years ago five copies of these were made, under 
the direction of the late Mr. P. M. Johnston, by Miss Baker. 
These are now in the custody of Miss Stobart, Clayton 
Manor, Hassocks. 


ce AO ate 
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SUSSEX ARCHAXOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society met at 
Barbican House on 11th February, 1942, when sixteen 
members were present; Brig.-Gen. E. G, Godfrey-Faussett 
was in the chair. 

It was agreed that the funds of the Sussex Photographic 
Survey (a branch of the Society) should be transferred to 


the S.A. Trust. Mr. Godfrey offered to assist the 
remaining Trustee in making any arrangements for the 
photographs. The Secretary of the Library Committee 


said that more shelves were required to hold the late Mr. 
Straker’s bequest of books. 

The officers of the Society were re-nominated for the 
ensuing year. 

Arrangements were made for the Annual Meeting to be 
held on the 18th March. 

At the Meeting of the S.A. Trust, which followed, the 
representatives of the Society were reappointed to the 
Committees of the Marlipins, Tarring Cottages, and 
Preston Manor. 

The death of Sir Henry Shiffner, one of the original 
Trustees of the Castle, was reported and heard by the 
Council with regret. 





THE FIRST MEETING OF THE S.A:S. 


Extract from the diary of Herbert Barrett Curteis of 
Windmill Hill Place, Sussex, M.P. 
Thursday July gth 1846. A very wet and showery morning. 
[| however rode down to Pevensey and got down there 
about half past two to attend the first meeting of the newly 
formed Sussex Archeological Society—a good number of 
persons were already assembled. The Elwoods were there. 
About four we dined in a tent—I proposed Mr. Blaauw 
should take the chair which he did. 


I sat between Mrs. Elwood and one of the young Thomas's. 
Mrs. Blaker Junr:—a young Arkcoll and Mrs: Gordon sat 
opposite—I was introduced to Mr. Gordon’s brother 
pupil with Dr. Garbet of Clayton. 
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Mr. Lower of Lewes read a paper about the Castle. There 
were about 100 persons present. The party broke up before 
six, as the greatest portion of it was going back by the 
train to Lewes. 
Some few remained and I| took the chair to enable a Mr. 
Me.Steuart, a visitor at Hastings to read a paper. 
He went on some time till Mr. Terewest interfered and 
said we ought not to have such nonsense read. | gave the 
young man a good lecture and told him his burlesque was 
very ill chosen and badly timed. 
He was not allowed to conclude but retired pitying -us for 
our want of brains. The man looked like a gentleman but 
must have been not right in his mind. 
A thunder storm came on. I got partially wet riding home. 
We had a good deal of rain after dinner which penetrated 
the tent, and brought the umbrellas into requisition. 
Sir H. Shiffner, Blencowe, Mrs. Hepburn, the Domvilles, 
Thomas of Ratton were present. 

(end.) 
Note by Lt. Col. John Curteis. The writer of the diary 
was my Grandfather Herbert Barrett Curteis. His name 
does not appear in the first volume of the collections because 
he died in December 1847 and the volume was not printed 
until 1848. His son Herbert Mascall Curteis is shown as 
one of the first Vice-Presidents. This was my Father. 
Note 2. The railroad from Westham (as the station was 
then called) to Lewes was only opened for traffic 12 days 
before this memorable meeting. 
An entry in the diary of June 27th 1846 says—The railroad 
from Lewes to Hastings opens today. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


History of the Parish Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Horsham.—By S. E. Winbolt, M.A., Brighton, printed by 
Greenfield, Ltd. 1941. 2/-. 

It is indeed satisfactory that in a day when the attention 
of so large a part of the world is being turned to other 
things than archeology, our member, Mr. Winbolt should 
have written this very full and interesting story of one of 
our larger and more important parish churches. All the 
outstanding facts are given; the work is attractively 
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illustrated—though we are not allowed to see any photo- 
graph of the interior—and the text is greatly elucidated by 
one of Mr. Godfrey’s admirable ground plans. ‘This tells 
the architectural history of the building since the erection 
of the oldest part in the generation after the conquest. 

The work is called a history, but it is more exactly a 
guide book; we are just conducted round the exterior and 
then taken inside; a short historical resumé follows. The 
method has the drawback that the same features come into 
review more than once and medizval and recent work are 
almost inextricably mingled in the narrative. Long before 
we have a clear grasp of the fabric as a whole we learn all 
about the modern glass—which is not outstanding. In the 
humble opinion of the present reviewer a better way to 
describe a medizval building is chronological, setting out 
the different periods of erection and perhaps trying to give 
some account of its appearance at different stages. Informa- 
tion thus conveyed is very much easier to digest, though 
perhaps if the fabric is to be inspected book in hand the 
‘topographical system has its points. Mr. Winbolt gives us 
the facts and very well; all essential details are there. 

The church is of special interest as a large open fabric 
uninterrupted by any chancel arch, erected in the thirteenth 
century with much of the atmosphere of the fifteenth, whose 
masons by the simple process of inserting new windows 
produced much the same interior effect as though they had 
rebuilt it from the ground. The addition of chapels in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gave something of a five- 
aisled character before the Jesus chapel was extended to 
the west end in mid-Victorian days. 

The author’s reputation is sufficient guarantee of a high 
degree of accuracy, but two or three points appear to 
require explanation. On p. 11 we read ‘‘ Broach spires 
are characteristic of the early thirteenth century.’’ It would 
be a very interesting, and probably not very easy task, 
closely to date the rather numerous octagonal timber spires 
of Sussex, but some (e.g., West Hoathly) are certainly not 
earlier than the fifteenth century and there seem to be 
good grounds for thinking that this is true of most of them. 
Tall octagonal stone spires are largely the work of the 
fourteenth century (e.g., Salisbury) or later. 

On p. 44 we are told ‘‘ there were, no doubt, bells in 
the medizval churches. In the seventeenth century those 
that remained were melted down to form peals, then first 
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coming into vogue.’’ This ignores the hundreds of medizval 
bells that still hang in English steeples and one or two in 
Scottish (e.g., Manor, Peeblesshire), ready to ring out once 
more when this tyranny is overpast. 

Mr. Winbolt gives some interesting extracts from R. 
Garraway Rice’s editing of the churchwardens’ accounts 
(printed in Sussex Notes and Queries, i, 2). In the reign 
of Charles I it cost £1 13s. 6d. to raise the altar platform 
with two loads of earth and repave. If a medizval altar 
was raised more than one or two steps it was probably 
because there was a crypt or a slype below; many churches 
had the altar on the same level as the nave floor (e.g., 
Lawford, Essex), without one single step. The emphasis 
was rather on the rood which was usually the most con- 
spicuous object in the interior, and frequently the east end 
of the nave roof was specially enriched to form a canopy 
of honour (e.g., St. Neots, Hunts). It was rather a 
renaissance idea to exalt the altar, raising it beyond a flight 
of steps, and substituting a great reredos for the east 
window as the principal feature of the sanctuary. It is 
interesting that in needlessly raising medizval altars the 
Laudian Oxford Movement anticipated that of Pusey and 
Keble. 

The account of the monuments is fairly complete, but a 
mere mention is made of the early eighteenth century tablet 
in the tower to Olive Duncombe which Mrs. Esdaile thus 
describes :—The tablet to Mrs. Olive Duncombe in the tower 
(1705) is of special interest as one of the few known works 
by the sculptor James Hardy, Master of the Masons’ Com- 
pany in 1711. He never signs his works, so that the list 
sent by him to John Le Neve in response to an appeal to 
sculptors for the epitaphs cut by them, which he wished 
to include in Monumenta Anglicana (1717-19) really contains 
all we know of an artist who was an assistant of Jasper 
Latham in 1678, and had an apprentice and a journeyman of 
his own at his yard in Piccadilly in 1696. Le Neve’s MS. 
in the Harleian Collection calls him ‘‘ Stone-cutter ’’, the 
printed text ‘‘ Mason.”’ 

A cordial word of appreciation is due to Miss Churchman 
and Mr. Bernard Lintott for making possible the publica- 
tion of this useful handbook, which the worthy Fuller would 
perhaps have designated ‘‘ good thoughts for bad times.’ 


IAN C. HANNAH. 








